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FOR THE JOURNAL. 


ORATION 
BY THE 
PRESIDENT OF THE DELPHIAN CLUB, 
ON THE 


Anniversary of his Election. 


Delivered on the 26th December, 1818. 


Friends, and Delphians ! 


Unce mere has the revolving 
earth completed her annual circuit! 
Another year of life has 


** Passed on, and ta’n th’ irremeable way”— 


Since you did me the honor, to raise 
me to the supreme dignity of the tri- 
ped—an honor, which I can never for- 
get that I owe entirely to your kind- 
ness—an elevation, which nothing 
but the continuance of that kindness 
can enable me to sustain. 

When I look around, and observe 
of Whom this honorable and enligh- 
tened club is composed—when I see 
before me men conspicuously endow- 
ed with all that cnnobles man—emi- 
nently distinguished in ali that be- 
longs to literature and science—men, 


in the effulgence of whose genius, and | 


wisdom, and wit, the faint and glim- 
mering light that issues from the tri- 


| 


| pod, shows like a glow-worm in the 
|noontide rays ;——when L compare 
my own unworthiness with their re- 
spective and collective merits, I pros- 
trate myself to their superiority, and 
am ready to confess that it is to their 
| forbearance alone I owe even a place 
among them.—With this deep sense 
‘of the humility that becomes me, I 
| would once more renew my thanks 
| for the unmerited favor that creates 
| the occasion of this address, and re- 
_spectfully solicit your attention while 
{ endeavor to perform some of the 
| duties that belong to my station. 
Delphians! It has pleased our gra- 
cious Patron to smile upon the labors 
of his devoted children !—I congra- 
tulate you, upon the continued pros- 
perity of our club:—I congratulate 
you, that its prolonged existence, in 
defiance of all obstacles, in despite 
of all difficulties, has marked it out 
as a solitary and honorable exception 
to the common fate of similar institu- 
tions, and has given it a fair and equi- 
table claim to the distinctive compel- 
lation of ‘¢ ancient.” But, while we 
felicitate each other on the unexam- 
pled success of our past endeavors, 
and cherish the cheering anticipations 
of future fruition; let us not forget 
that we owe the tribute of our thanks 
and gratitude, to one who no longer 
sits among us—to one, whose unwea- 
ried diligence in the cause of letters ; 
whose constant zeal, and active co- 
operation in all the great objects of 
our association, so eminently contri- 
\I buted to lay the foundation of all our 
enjoyments and prospects.———The 
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heart of every Delphian will here 
spontaneously repeat the name of 
HeEPraGLorr :—a name which can 
never be forgotten, while a page re- 
mains of our records—which can ne- 
ver cease to be revered while a pulse 
throbs in our bosoms. One of the 
earliest, he was also one of the wor- 
thiest, of the little band who strug- 
gled to rear this intellectual temple— 
Rich in the only wealth which could 
aid in its construction, his largesses 
were poured upon us in a continued 
stream of munificence. Alike the fa- 
vorite of every Muse, he held the mas- 
ter-key of every passion. Whether 
he bore the sceptre of Polyhymnia, or 
wielded the plectrum of Clio—whecther 
he.put on the mask of Thalia, or the 
buskin of Melpomene—whether he 
touched the soft lute of Erato, or blew 
the loud trumpet of Calliope ;—our 
glistening eyes, our rapt attention, or 
our shaking sides, confessed obedi- 
ence to his volition. 


The illustrious Heptagloit is no lon- 
ger with us—But while we breathe 
the sigh of regret, that the brightest 
star of our constellation, has ceased 
to shed its lustre on the Delphian lhie- 
misphere, let us remember, to our 
consolation, that a wider circle is now 


gladdened by its influence. It is a 
aay solace to our affliction for his 
oss, that he who se long, and so lux- 
uriantly ministered to our meutal 
feasts, has left us only to fulfil a high- 
er destiny—to illumine a larger world 
with the light of his radiant mind. 
May the benefits which he imparts to 
others, be redotbled to himself!— 
May the delight, the instruction, 
which he communicates, be reflected 
in multiplied blessings! And may the 
Divine Master, whose servant he has 
become, reward his Jabors with a 





crown of glory, and of happiness, 
temporal and eternal ! 

Friends, and brother Delphians! 
‘It can never be unprofitable, and no 
occasion could be more proper than 


to our first principles,~-and to exa- 
mine how far we have adhered to, or 
departed from, the fundamental ob- 
jects of our constitution. It was a 
maxim of the wise preceptor of a most 
unworthy pupil, that “ quicquid ex- 
cessit modum, pendet intabili loco”— 
and he might have added, that what- 
ever falls short of its prescribed Ji- 
mits, stands upon a foundation equal- 
ly insecure. In the retrospect, to 
which it is my desire to lead you, it 
may perhaps be found, that we have 
sometimes touched upon both ex- 
tremes—and as both are equally dan- 
gerous to the stability of our union, 
we may be Iced, in time, to perceive 
the value of that advice which Phae- 
ton so rashly spurned, “in medio tu- 
tissimus ibis.” 

The wise framers of our constitu- 
tion, with a foresight that abundantly 
displays their knowledge of man, have 
made ample provision for that mix- 
ture of the dulce with the utile in our 
little republic, without which they 
well knew that fatigue, satiety, and 
disgust, would enter in like conspira- 
tors, to destroy its harmony and 
peace. It is our part to see that we 
do not err in the proportions of this 
admirable compound. Let us remem- 
ber that the best prescriptions may 
be rendered inert or efficacious, ac- 
cording to the due or undue appor- 
tionment of their constituent parts. 
An attention to this, therefore, is of 
vital importance to our welfare. Let 
us be careful that we are not seduced 
by too great a fondness for the agree- 
able, to forget the useful, and thus 


| weigh down the balance,en the nice 


equipois of which our safety rests. 
Delphians! I know how difficult it 

is to resist the fascinations of wit— 

but let us remember how evanescent 


| are its most brilliant coruscations— 


how faint the glow, which its bright- 


_est flashes impart. You would justly 


accuse me of presuming too far upon 
your attention and forbearance, were 





the present, to take a retrospective 





view of our various labors—to recur } 


{ to enlarge upon these hints. You 
know too well what is due fo your- 
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to whom it is no idle vanity to predict 
that your records will descend—to 
make it necessary that Lshould speak | 
more fully. My duty is performed, | 
when I have reminded you, in the 
words of Cicero, that “ malum nas- | 
eens facile opprimitur”’—your own | 
good sense will prevent its becoming, | 
hy indulgence, * inveleratum robus- 
tius.”. Indeed our Book of Essays 
furnishes the most honorable and sat- 
isfactory evidence, that the Muge 
Canore have not alone engaged our 
attention. Ispeak of this book with 
the greater pleasure and confidence, 
because it has been almost entirely 
filled during the late long absence 


and enjoyments of the Club, and be- 
cause I can. therefore, Jay no claim 
to any participation in the commen- 
dations which it so richly merits. To 
our learned Vice-President, on the 
contrary, a large share of the praise | 
is due—to his judgment in the selec- 
tion of important subjects, may very 
justly be attributed the valuable na- | 
ture of these disquisitions; and it 
gives me infinite pleasure to embrace 


acives, to eachother, ana to posterity, | 





the present opportunity of expressing 
my obligations to that excellent offi- | 
cer for the worthy manner, in which 


portant duties ofthe tripod while its | 
legitimate incumbent was away. I 
pray him to accept the homage of my 
gratitude. 

Friends, Delphians and Brothers! | 
If ambition can ever lead to good, it | 
must be when it pants to attain pre- 





eminence in wisdom and knowledge ; 
if pride can ever be tolerated, it must 
be when it arises from a conscious- | 
ness of having employed the divine | 
endowments of the mind, in those | 
uses, and for those purposes, which 
alone can assimilate us to the perfec- 
tion from which they spring ; if the 
love of fame can ever be made com- 





patible with that humility which 
ought to characterise our nature, od 
must be when it leads us so to use our 
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time and talents, that our labors may 
become benefits to our less fortunate 
contemporaries, and our examples a 
shining light to those who travel after 
us through the darkness of this life’s 
pilgrimage. These are objects worth 
the aspirations of ambition—the paths 
that pride need not blush to tread, and 
that lead safely and surely to the re- 
wards of fame. Whatare the mighty 
deeds of * Philip’s warlike son” to the 
glorious achievements of the sage of 
Salamis? Have his conquests added 
one blessing to the world? Has his 
example cheered the wanderings of a 
solitary human being? But, when 
will the light that beamed from the 


| godlike mind of Solon, cease to shed 
which separated me from the Jabors | 1 


its benignant influence on the world? 
When will his divine precept cease to 
lead wan to the study of man ? 

The search after knowledge is the 
only pursuit of man, in which he is 
rewarded in strict proportion to the 
magnitude of his toil. Remorse, cha- 


| grin, vexation, disappointment, are in- 


separable from all other labors—-be- 
cause in all other labors, man must 
depend upon his fellow man for re- 
compense’: but in toiling for wisdom, 
in seeking to improve the faculties of 
the mind, we are our own sponsors 5 


, and we arrive with unerring certain- 
he discharged the arduous and im- 


ty at the full consummation of all that 
those faculties are susceptible of at+ 
taining. 

I would by no means be understood 
as urging the necessity of an exclusive 
devotion to serious and abstruse stu- 
dies. On the contrary, I consider it 
as essential to the preservation of a 
healthful vigor in the mind, that it 
should be sometimes withdrawn from 
all serious contemplation, and suffered 
to play among the trifles ofthe world. 
He whom the Oracle of Delphi pro- 
nounced the wisest of mankind, laid 
down his philosophy to versify the fa- 
bles of A&sop:—Plato attended the 
Olympic Games—and St. Chrysostom 
would close his Bible to laugh over the 
Comedies of Aristophanes. To come 
nearer to our own times, who, of his 
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ag, did more to advance the human 
intellect than the Dean of St. Pa- 
trick ? and who so often indulged in 
all the frivolities of mirth and wit? 
The great Leviathan of English lite- 
rature—the grave and solemn John- 
son——became a punster at the teatable 
of Mrs. Thrale, and cracked his jokes 
with Boswell, over a mug of beer: 
the modest, the pensive, the pious, 
and the enlightened Cowper, has left 
a record of his hours of playfulness, 
in the race of Gilpin, which will live 
with his immortal Task :—and who 
will say that YVorick’s sermons were 
the worse for the hours he spent with 
Uncle Toby and Doctor Slop? ‘The 


wisest and the best, of all ages, have 
occasionally mingled the rocket with 
the olive in their mineral offerings. 
All nature gives evidence of this eter- 
nal mingling of the little with the 
great—the mammoth and the mouse 
proceed from the same source: and 


the God who niade man, made the 
monkey too. Itis this that consti- 
tutes the harmonies of nature—and 
What nature is to.God, mind is to man. 

The danger is not in the mede, but 


in the degree of our granting relaxa-| 


tien te the mind, So long as we hold 
in view the great end of our institu- 
tion, we may range at will through 
the flowery fields of Oratology—drink 
an occasional draught from the bub- 
dling riils of Crambology ;—pluck the 
mellow fruit from the fertile veins of 
Imjromptolegy ;—crack the savory 
nuts of Punology ;—or climb the crag- 
gy cliffs of Chrononhotonthology 3-- 
without fearing that we may loose our 
way er arrive too late at our destined 
soal. So longas we do not forget 
that these little pleasures, are the re- 
pose, and not the exercise, of our facul- 
ties :—the means of vigor to the mind, 
and not the proefs of that viger ;-—we 
shall have nothing to dread from 
their seductive influence. So long as 
we are careful to prevent the noisy 
Comus from stealing upon our reveries 
in the disguise of the modest Thalia, 
we shall not fail to return from them, 


' 


| 


with renovated vigor and augmented 
ardor. 

Delphians ! I should do violence to 
my own feelings, and Le wanting in 
due respect to you, were I to clese 
this address, without some notice of 
your late Clubicular Anniversary.—- 
Mountains, rivers, & lakes intervened 
between us,on that memorahle uay ; 
—but these barriers of nature forni no 
obstacle to the union of hearts :-— 
mine was with you in the celebra- 
tion and imgination spread before 
me in bright and vivid colours, 
the luminous “ feast of reason and 
the flow of soul” that crowned your 
wonted offerings to Apollo. Vanity 
whispered, that Perlinax would be in 
your “flowing cups, freshly remem- 
bered”—and your recerds have con- 
firmed the flattering dream. Need I 
acd that these repeated proofs of your 
regard, are written in indelible charac- 
ters on the tablet of memory ?-—~To 
our indefatigable Secrefary ;—to our 
illustrious Lauwreat;——--and to our 
learned Professors of Oralology, and 
of Crambology, my acknowledgements 
are particularly duc, for the honora- 
ble mention which they have respec- 
tively made of their absent President. 
To each and all of these, I must beg 
permission to offer the assurance of 
an unfeigned reciprocity of esteem. 
To our worthy Professor of Lodlolozy, 
and to our grave, profound, and elo- 
quent Perpetual Orator, I am also in- 


their loyalty and attachment——-the 
whole Club, Tam sure will be willing 
to join me in the commendation of their 
diligence in the duties of their respee- 
tive stations, and of their constant 
regard to the great interests of our in- 
stitution. ——But how shall I speak 
my obligations to the officer more im- 
mediately connected with the Tripod 
—but for the light of whose ever- 
shining flambeau, the Tripod would 
be often enveloped in the impenetra- 
| bie darkness of ignorance, misappre- 
' hension, or dulness—-I mean our ever 
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General ; whose acute perception and 
active ingenuity enable him to see a 


ierious omental covering, and to place 
it so full in the light of day, that it 
no longer appears to the Tripod in 
the form of a joke, but a downright 
matter of fact—in all the ludicrous re- 
ality of common sense. ‘To this off- 
cer the Tripod owes it, that he is 
sometimes enabled to enjoy the exqui- 
site pleasure that flows from a joke 
well explained. To our Master of 
Ceremonies—-the illustrious Delphian 
Flamen—and to our diligent Professor 
of Impromptology, I must also be per 
mitted to say, that they merited the 
highest praise from the Tripod, for 
the grace, the dignity, and the vigi- 
lance, with which they have respec- 
tively performed the laborious duties 
of their several offices ; and tor their 
unceasing attention and respect to 
the pleasures and comforts of the 
Tripod. The extensive peregrina- 
tions of our learned Historiographer, 
have enabled him to collect for our 
historical department, a mass of un- 
known facts, and of unrecorded inci- 
dents, from which we may hereafter 
yeap a full harvest of amusement and 
information. His remeubrance of 
the Tripod among the mines of the 
Southern Continent, is an example of 
loyal attachment which cannot be for- 
gotten. And what shall I say of our 
aboriginal Soulekouqui ? Aboriginal, 
and yet tie datesi addition to our num- 
ber—the principium et finis—-W hat 
though none of the houors of office 





have been bestowed upon him ?—-he is 
the more conspicuously eminent from 
the private station on which he stands 
—ipse ferens vocem Dei, quia vocem 
populi. 

{It would be invidious to pursue this 
enumeration of individual excellence. 
Those whose names have been omit- 
ted here, will be the more conspicuous- 
ly mentioned elsewhere. 

Delphians! It only remains for me 
to thank you for the polite attention 
With which you have listened to this 





‘address—-an attention which adds 
‘another to the many proofs of your 


kind forbearance towards the unwor- 
thy occupant of the TRrpop. ‘ 


eee 
MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS, 


From London papers received at the of- 
fice of the Union. 


Tue following interesting narrative 
has been communicated to us from such 
an authentic source, that our readers may 
rely on its veracity — 

In November last, John Mort, a boy, 
aged about 16 years, ran away from his 
friends in London to go to sea, taking 
with him a sum of about 70l. and his 
clothes. His friends in consequence, in- 
serted an advertisement in some of ihe 
London papers, offering a reward to any 
yerson who would bring him back. Ina 
few days afterwards, Mr. Roscoe, a ree 
lative of the boy’s, in Knutsford, had in- 
telligence of his being in that neighbours 
hood, and went to him, and found him 
destitute of a change of clothes, and with- 
out a shilling. In answer to the inqui- 
ries of Mr. Roscoe, the boy stated that 
he was on board a vessel in Liverpool, 
looking for a situation ; and while there, 
two men came up and entered into cen- 
versation with him. That he soon after- 
wards left the vessel ; and whiist going 
along the street, he was overtaken b 
the two men, who inquired from him, if 
he was going to Antigua in the vessel on 
board of which they had seen him; to 
which he replied he was, if he could get 
a situation. ‘They then asked him if he 
would take a letter for them to a person 
there, and on his saying that he was not 
sure of going, and if he did go he knew 
no person there—they told him the let- 
ter was to a very respectable merchant, 
who would be easily found, and who 
would reward him for carrying it, and 
that if he did not go he might put the 
letter in the fire. They pressed him ve- 
ry much, and he at length went into a 
publick-house with them, to give them 
an opportunity as they pretended, of 
writing a letter. They sat down in a 




















hack room, from whence one of the men 
went out, as he said, to fetch some writ- 
| ing paper, and he returned, holding in 
‘his hand a newspaper, and leoking at 

the boy said, your name is John Mort, 
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and you have run away from your 
friends. Here is your description in this 
paper, and i know it is you by the mark 
on your face. He acknowledged that 
he was the person, and they then inquir- 
ed what property he had, and he in- 
formed them he had about 601. in money, 
and his clothes, which were at the Crown 
Inn. They then said they were very 
sorry for him, that he must fetch his 
clothes from the Inn, and they would go 
with him to his friends, and make the 
matter up for him, anc one of the men 
went with him to fetch his trunk from 
the Inn. They remained at the public 
house till evening, when they took him 
to a private house, apparently belonging 
to one of them ; and then again promis- | 
ing to make the matter up for him, they 
told him he must give them his money, 
and his watch and clothes; and on his at 
first refusing, they threatened to deliver || 
him to the constables, and by that means 
he was induced to give up all to them. 
They kept him at this place two days |} 
and nights, taking him out in the day 
time to different public houses, and | 
bringing him to the house to sleep at ; 
night ; aud during that time they told / 
him frequently he might, if he chose, go 
away to his friends, and they would fol- 
low him, but he declined going without 
his money. They then took dowa his 
name, and the address of all his friends 
in London and Cheshire; and finding 
that Mr. Roscoe was the nearest, they 
took the lad at night about three miles 
on the London road, and then put him 
alone with the coachman on the mail, 

retending that they were getting up 

ehind: by that means they got quit 
of him, and he was set down at Knuts- 
for. 

Improbable as this tale appeared. Mr. 
Roscoe immediately returned to Liver- 
pool with the lac. to find, if possibie, 
the house where he hed been kept; but 
the latrer being entirely ignorant of the 
town, was unable to paint it out. 

In January last, a situation was obtain- 
ed for the boy to go to sea from Liver- 

ool, and he went there to wait until the 
ship was ready to sail. On the 17th of 
February, Mr. Roscoe received a letter 
from him, saying he had seen one of the 
men who had robbed him, and discover- 
ed him to be a hair-dresser in Dale-strect, 
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and instantly upon the receipt of the let- 
ter Mr. Roscoe weut to Liverpool. He 
learnt from the lad that the person he 
accused was named Coghlan ; that he was 
a person in business, and apparently too 
respectable in life to be guilty of the of- 
fence imputed to him; but the lad stre- 
nuously asserting that he was the man, 
and appealing to the knowledge he pos- 
sessed of him from being with him near 
three days, Mr. Roscoe applied to Mr. 
Miller, the police officer; acquainting 
him with the circumstances, aud with 
great difficulty prevailed on him to ac- 
company bin the next morning to Cogh- 
lan’s, and to mention the matter to him, 
without previously taking out a warrant, 
as it was supposed the matter must rest 
entirely on the acknowledgement or de- 
nial of Coghlan. ‘They found Coghlan 


; in bis shop, and the lad there repeated 


his story without variation, charging C, 


i with taking his property, all which was 
| denied. 


At length, after a good deal of 
conversation, the lad said, “ You are the 
man that robbed me, and that is one of 
my handkerchiefs you haxe round your 
neck ;” and the handkerchief being pul- 
led from his neck, there appeared the 
letters “J. Mort” stampt upon it, to 
which “ moro” had been clumsily added, 
with a view of making another name ; 
the handkerchief was also stamped with 
Coghian’s name. An officer was left in 
charge of Coghlan and the shop, and a 
warrant was procured to search his 
house, which was at some distance ; and 
on such search, various shirts, neck- 
cloths, stockings, pecket-handkerchiefs, 
books. &c. all inarked like the first hand- 
kerchief. or written by the lad himself, 
were found. Mort, on going into the 
house, immediately knew it to be the 
house to which the men had taken him, 


_and pointed ost the room where he ha: 


slept. On going to the shop, it appeared 
that Coghlan had taken advantage of the 


| officer’s head being turned to walk out, 
‘and got away; and on searching in a 


drawer, two cards of address belonging 
to Morv’s friends in London, were found, 
endorsed with Mort’s address, written 
by himself, and at the door he recognis- 
ed his trunk exposed to sale. Every 
search was made after Coghlan by the 
police officers, but without effect, and it 


‘was conceived he had gone away to re- 
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turn nv more. He returned, however, a 
few days ago, and having been discover- 
ed, was apprehended and committed for 
trial.— Liverpool Adv. 

SEE 


FOR THE JOURNAL. 


JUNIUS NOT IDENTIFIED. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Since our repeated conversations res- 

pecting the identity of Sir Philip Francis 
with the celebrated Junius, I have been 
furnished by one of our very best mem- 
bers with tie book in which that identit 
is to say the best of it, very ingeniously 
maintained. I have read it with uncom- 
mon attention:—and in compliment to 
the friend who presented me with it, I 
have hastily thrown together a few brief 
remarks (as usual) tending, in my opinion 
to weaken, if not to overthrow the de- 
monstration of Mr. John Taylor, the au- 
thor of the work. I do not pretend, 
brother Delphians to prove that Sir Phi- 
lip cannot be, or even that he is not, Ju- 
mus. ‘hat wereimpossible. But L do 
ywetend to prove this—thas Mr. John 
Yaylor after all his labor, has failed to 
prove that Sir Philip is Junius. I can- 
not show that heis nut. But he has un- 
dertaken to show that he is, and has fail- 
ed. Atleast sol say, and I do not de- 
spair of bringing wiser heads than mine 
to say the same thing. 

It would require a volume as large and 
larger than his own, to fullow Mr. ‘Tay- 


lor step by step, and page by page as his | 
minute aitd indelatigatbie assiduity really | 
deserves :—and I have but a few Lines | 


tu devote toit. But in those few lines | 


venture to promise that with Mr. ‘Tay- | 


lor’s strongest arguments | can tumble 


his own hypothesis about his ears. He | 
says Junius and Sir Philip are one—and : 


he advances what he holds to be some- 
thing more than unanswerable presump- 
tious—for he calls them © conclusive 
proofs.” Now undertake to shew that 
his proofs are oftentimes less than_pre- 
sumptions—are often so far from being 


conclusive in his favor, that they operate | 


against him—and that where neither of 
their calamities exist, his circumstances 
and “ presumptions” and proofs are com- 


to allow all he asks without restriction 
or qualification : because lam unable to 
contradict or explain them away, as 
others may do who have better opportu- 
nities—but with his own facts stated in 
his own manner [ have no fears but I 
shail be able without travelling out of the 
record, to shew that he has completely 
failed in establishing bis proposition. 
Perhaps I shall fatiguejyou, gentlemen, 
but at this moment I cannot determine 
how many pages I may require for this 
business. ‘That it may not be exceed- 
ingly unmeasurable, I have taken care te 
exclude one temptation. I begin with 
but half a quire of paper. Keep cool 
gentlemen, { insist on the privileges of 
the club. I hold that we have each a 
constitutional right, in our turns, to talk 
each other tosleep. And surely, when I 


claim ta exercise it under this simple 
modification and write you to sleep. 

But to business—in some of the minor 
arguments of this indefatigable Mr. Tay- 
lor, [admit there is a considerable de- 
gree of face. By this,l mean that the 
arguments which he advances with the 
most ostentaticn and confidence, are less 
satisfactory and less favorable for his 
hypothesis than many others which he 
paces over as comparatively insignificant. 

The fact seems to be this; and I am 
authorised in so stating it by Mr. Tay- 
lox’s own confession in the preface. He 
worked himself into a belief that Sir Philip 
and Junius were one—and then he pro- 
ceeded to prove it. His readers do the 
same thing. Now I have worked my- 
self into a belief that he is not Junius. 
We are therefore fairly at issue, and al- 
lowing all his evidence as we must do in 
| such a case—I offer a special demurrer to 
his conclusions. Mr. ‘Yaylor, it appears, 
caine unexpectedly upon some coinei- 
dencies, sufficiently remarkable, [ con- 
fess, to authorise any hypothesis between 
the speeches of Lord Chatham as recent- 
ly, and for the first tima published, and 
tne letters of Junius. One would have 
| thought that the most natural conclusion 
from this circumstance would have been 
that Lord Chatham and Junius wereone, 
So we should account for such a resem- 
blance. But let us proceed. here is 


| exert that privilege so rarely, I have some 





pletely neutralized. I am willing to 
take Mr. Taylor's own statement of facts 





nothing at all extraordinary in this re- 
‘ semblance when we examine the reasons, 
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It does not lead of necessity at all to} 


this deduction—that the reporter of those 
speeches and Junius are one unless it be 
first proved that the reporter is the ex- 
clusive author of them. Then I will 
agree with Mr. Taylor that his labors 
have amounted to something. This re- 
semblance must have been often ob- 
served. A member of this very club as- 
sures me that he, himself, when a very 
young man was smitten with the same 
coincidence. This is an important fact-— 
I shall make use of it again by and by. if 
I think of it again. But I would ask, 
who reported the speeches that this 
member has read. ‘There are two vo- 


lumes of Lord Chatham’s speeches pub- | 


lished a long while since; of them not 
one tenth part are reported by Sir Prilip, 
allowing all Mr. Taylor asks. There 


must then be a character in Lord Chat- |) 
ham’s speeches that cannot be iistaken. | 


There is a correspondent character in 


Junius’s letters, without attempting to |! they have been coaxed into a belief. 


are | 


prove that those two great men, 
therefore one, I shall hereafter attempt 


to explain thisresemblance—At present, | 


I will only observe that this member as- 
sures me he has often suspected some 
mysterious and unaccountable connexion 


between Lord Chatham and Junius. But | 


this connexion is now no longer mysteri- 
ous. It is here fully explained. And 


yet, all the energy, and emphasis—all tive | 
aposthrophes and exclamations of Mr. | 


Taylor, Lam so far from adinitting their 
conclusiveness in his favor, 
have said before, 1 think they sometimes 

rove nothing at all, that they are abso- 
futely neutralized by his own explana 
tions, and that in other cases they tend 
oftener to weaken than support his argu- 


ment. On the whole this is my conclusion; | 


being forcibly struck by some coninci- 
dence in the generous feeling after im- 
mortality which distinguishes all that de- 
serve to find it—all that deserve to be 
immortal—determined to establish this 
identity between Sir Philip and Junius 
at all events: or to be more charitable, 
that he had convinced himself, and next 
otemetes to convince others—a far more 
formidable undertaking !—but finding 
thei a little reluctant to yield their faith 
to a pamphlet, he has new accumulated 
all his materials—fasted and prayed 
perhaps in preparation, or at least fasted 








liko the literary Mendoza and Cribbs of 
the age, an dnow.after'a complete training 
prepares to out forth his whole strength 
and show his whole bottom in the _dis- 
charge of a legitimate duty to his own 
reputation. He is now less concerned to 
prove that Sir Philip Francis and Junius 
are one, than to prove Mr. John Taylor 
is not a blockhead. That is the object of 
the present volume. How far he has suc- 
ceeded must be left to others to deter- 
mine. 

Yet this I will venture to say, without 
pretending to more sagacity “than my 
neighbors in this here ancient and hono- 

! racle club, who have thought otherwise— 
that he has not’only failed te convince me 
but he has failed to convince them! I will 
not do them the injustice to believe that 

















that, as I! 





such arguinents could have convinced 
them. 1 hold myself bound to prevent 
that reproach from touching their reputa- 
tions. They have not been convinced, 


Ouly three of our society I believe have 
read the book at all. And lt doubt if 
either of them have read it through—not 
onc, I sincerely believe, has read it at- 
tentively—in continuity and free from 
prepossession. If he did rot do all this 
vir. Taylor naturally was too mach for 
him, though he had read it in uninterrupt- 
ed succession and with attention. yet if 
he were prepossessed in its favor, he was 
not qualificd to judge of the argument. 
He was not impartial. So too if he want- 
ed attention or suffered other pursuits to 
break in upon his inquiry, though he 
were in ail other respects preeminently 
qualified for analysing the pretensions of 
Mr. ‘Taylor, he would loose the chain of 
his argument—he would take too many 
things for granted, each perhaps incon- 
siderable in itself, but collectively uniting 
in unequivocal! testimoay. _ 

For myself, I doinot hesitate to declare, 
that [ took up this book at first, with 
strong prepossession in its behalf, from a 
circumstance which I have repeatedly 
mentioned—the ingenuity of Mr. Taylor 
in tracing the length of Mr. Francis. 
That ingenuity is all I was then qualified 
to adimit—I had only ruu over the work 
for a few minutes in a book-store, since 











and have gone through the work to prove 


Fo Ihave taken up some prejudices, 


that Mr. ‘laylor has failed—failed com- 
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pletely. ‘Thisacknowledgement of pre- 


judice is certainly giving a great advan- 


tage to Mr. Taylor’s friends; but as Ju- 
nius says “it was given ina moment of 
generosity, and I scorn to retract the 
the charitable donation.” They are heart- 
ily welcome to it. Prejudice would as 
much disqualify me from judging fairly, 
as partiality does others, if we both pur- 
sued the same course of judgment. But 
we donot. They give no reasons for be- 
ing convinced. ido give reasons for not 
being convinced. ‘They say we are sat- 
isfied—Sir Philip must be Junius—read 
the book and you will believe so too. I 
say 1 am not satisfied, and am determin- 
ed not to be satisfied if 1 can help it; I 
too appeal to the book. But I appeal to 
parts: parts connected with each other not 
to the whole in a lump—without distinc- 
tion or discrimination. I am willing to 
take the whole book ; but I insist in 
taking itin my own way. I can swallow 
itallas well as another man; but for 
Heaven’s sake, permit to take it in such 
quantities as best suit the diameter of my 
gullet. 

I say this—that every circumstance, 
every fact here collected are perfectly 
reconciliable to the position that Sir Phi- 
lip is not Junius: that is—that he may 
not be Junius—that he is not therefore 
Junius, though all these coincidencies 
do exist. He may be so after all; but 
Mr. ‘Taylor has not proved him to be so. 
I do not say this merely from the spirit 
of contradiction ; merely from the ambi- 
tion of being less credulous—or more in- 
quisitive than my neighbors—but I say 
it because I believe it. I say it because 
Ithink that, without doing violence to 
these facts—I shall find these very neigh- 
bors of mine to agree with me before I 
have done. 

The fact is they have read the book as 
most men read a book that has passed 
through two editions and been revised 
and believed abroad. If the author pro- 
fessed to have discovered the philoso- 
pher’s stone—the second edition of his 
work would be a passport to universal 
beiief. The fact is the only one that un- 
dlergoes the ordeal. They read it as a 
book whose doctrines, whatever they 
may be, must have numerous supporters 
if they be not go established as never to 
be shaken. 
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The readers of this, reason in this way 
If Mr. Taylor has not succeeded—the 
friends and enemies of Sir Philip—the 
British public, and the British critics 
must have found it out. The book would 
never have been reprinted in this coun- 
try if that had been found out. Ergo 
Mr. Taylor has succeeded, and Mr. 
Francis and Junius are one. Besides, 
say they, shall we on this side of the At- 
lantic, with so few opportunities of know- 
ing the truth—with so few advantages of 
disturbing any speculation—shall we 
pretend to discover contradictions and 
absurdities with our own eyes, which 
have been overlooked by others who, to 
say nothing of the superiority of their in- 
tellects, have infinitely the advantage of 
usin every other respect. It would be 
for moles or bats to go a mousing with 
weazels. It would be to strip falsehood 
and folly, and lay them naked before the 
public, after they have passed muster 
with truth and wisdom. Presumptuous 
as it is T shall attempt todo even that— 
en common occasions I would admit the 
superiority of their lynx eyes, and their 
superior addrrss in hunting vermin ; but 
in this 1 will venture, though I were as 
blind as a beetle, in the certainty of 
stumbling on some insurmountable ab- 
surdity. And dangerous as it may be, 
I will venture to tear off the mask even 
from the imposters that have been doubly 
sanctified, and tribly enveloped in con- 
sequence and mystery, by having kept 
the best company in Europe. If the 
are not imposters, their nakedness will 
lonly the better show their truth. If 
they are, our respecteven for the nabobs 
and princes, and dictators, and impera- 
tors in the Republic of literature, should 
not prevent us from exposing them. 

I appeal to every man thathears me, 
except in the street, whether an involun- 
| tary process of reasoning, similar to that 
I have just described, does not take place 
| in his brain, when he first takes up a 
British publication that has proved the 
fire of criticism. ‘There may be some ex- 

ceptions—indeed there are—some men 
‘are obstinate and perverse like your hum- 
| ble servant gentleman, and nothing but 
| my respect for some of the highest digni- 
‘ taries of the club prevents me from hint- 
| ing at them. Such men are not so easily 











\ satisfied. They are not to be convinced 
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because other men are, and generally for | 
that very reason, they are not to be con- 
vinced—that is, because other men are 
convinced! I am happy to proclaim my- 
selfone of that number. I scorn to be 
convinced on any subject. It knocks a 
man up at once. What can you and [ 
say toeach other where we agree? It 
leads to tranquility, death of genius, wis- 
dom, and intellect. This is the stand I 
have taken. Let the Marshal prepare the 
lists. Here I throw down my gaunlet to 
the champions of Mr. Taylor, and will 
undertake to prove, upon their bodies, if 
they shall desire it, with all possible re- 
spect and solemnity, and etiquette, that 
he, Mr. Taylor is a “ false knave,” accord- 
ing to the canons of chivalry, and that 
they are no better than blockheads for 
coeevng at the tournament in his be- 


One word more before I begin ; and let 
the candid reply. Has any man read 
this book as he would have read it, had 
he known himself to be the very first 
man that had seen it ? as he would have 
read it, ifhe had heard nothing for, nor 
against it? or did not know where, or 
when it was produced? Not we, 1 dare 
say, unless it be myself. Had Mr. 
Bockinjoculus or his sub-radiance the 
Precipitate of this whole club—had either 
of them so read it, they would have read 
it with a prejudice. I have so read it. I 
have read it with that prejudice. If it 
be true, I reasoned, whatever be my pre- 
judice, if I state the arguments fairly 
it will prove itself. At any rate | would 
rather be tried by an honest man that had 
a prejudice against me, than if he had a 


partiality for me. ‘The consciousness of | 


being prejudiced against me, would in- 
voluntarily incline in my favor. In the 
effort to become ties St he would 
lean on the opposite side. If it be true 
{ shall discover it. Prejudice is the 
touchstone of truth. Even contradiction 
and argument are but modifications of 
prejudice. Without them we should 
have no truths. It isin vain to think of 
remaining neutral in any question. Every 
man when he reads, no matter how he 
reads—no matter, “after the manner of 
my friend Curran,” no matter whether 
he walks, paces, ambles, trots or gallops 
through it; every man is for oragainst it, 
If he be for it, he will read tee hastily 


to judge of it. Voltaire says that “doubts 
lead to truth,” and Voltaire was right : 
without doubt, there is no truth,—there 
can be no truth. I have doubted, and I 
therefore am best qualified to determine 
impartially. 

One great cause of error is this. We 
open this book and we see two passages 
as we think contrasted. We see two 
passages marked with italicks or in small 
capitals—we observe their extreme re- 
semblance and are satisfied that, there- 
fore, Junius and Sir Philip are the same ; 
when nine times out of ten these passa- 
ges are not contrasted, do net belong to 
two different men even for a moment ; 
but both belong to Sir Philip ; both belong 
to Junius, or both belong to Lord Chat- 
ham, and have always so belonged to each 
without mystery or reserve. They are 
— y gathered, not for contrast, but 
or accumulation. 

But to the subject. Mr. Taylor be- 
gins by asserting at once, as an incontro- 
vertable fact that Sir Philip Francis and 
Junius are one. He persists to the very 
end of bis work in reasoning about both, 
as if they not only are one ; but as if it 
is not possible to be otherwise. Some- 
times calling Junius Lord Chatham ; 
Lord Chatham Junius ; or Sir Philip Ju- 
nius, Junius Sir Philip without any apol- 
ogy, without permitting a single possibil- 
ity of his being wrong, to disturb him for 
a moment in his speculation, in a single 


' particle of foreign matter to creep within 


the chasm ofhis deduction. This is an- 
other fruitful source of our credulity. 
More than half the time we do not knew 
whether the facts of which he is speaking 
have relation to Junius, to Lord Chatham 
or to Sir Philip. And finally, in the 


| consummation of his theory, he concludes 


it all by a triumphant apostrophe to Sir 
Philip, telling him, and it is without ex- 
ception the most coy | example of 
fanatacism impudence and _ obstinacy 
that 1 ever saw—telling him that in the 
nature of things he must have been dis- 
covered. Discovered ! how ? why, that 
Sir Philip in the nature of things was to 
be discovered, not only to be—Sir Philip 
and the reporter of Lord Chatham’s 
speeches—Dbut to be Junius. 


( To be continued. 
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FOR THE JOURNAL. 


* Quod si, 
Frigida curarum fomenta relinquere pos- 
ses, | 
Quo te celestis sapientia duceret, ires. 
Hoc opus hoc studium parvi properemus 
et ampli, ' 
Si patric volumus si nobis vivere cari.” 
Horat: Ep. 3. 
Tuere is no subject of more general | 
importance and interest to all mankiad | 
thaa the philosophy of language, yet | 
the attention which has been bestowed 
on it has been smajl, compared to the 
acknowledged value and utility of the | 
object. It is nut intended by this re- | 





tongues known at present, that every 

idea may be expressed definitely and 

clearly, provided the person have a pro- 

- acquaintance with the tongue which 
e would use. 

To endeavor to point outa simple me- 
thod of arriving at the intellection of the 
words constituting our (as well as every 
other) tongue, is the object of this pa- 
per; nor do we make the attempt with 
a desire to appear more learned or wise 
than our neighbors, but in order if possi- 
ble to be useful. To effect our purpose, 
it is necessary to make some prefator 
remarks before we enter on the immedi- 
ate object of our investigation. 

Every known tongue must, by neces- 
sity, have had a beginning, and if we 





mack, to convey an idea that the study | 





can trace a variety of them to others of 


of this matier has been altogether or | which they are corruptions and altera- 
much neglected as relates to particular | tions, we are by the soundest process of 
tongues, it is ouly meant, that too little | ratiocination, led inevitably to conclude, 
attention has been paid to the principles © that 1 period of time once existed, when 
of universal grammar, or that philosophy, _ there was but one tongue used for the 
which of necessity governs every tongue. ' communication of ideas, or the percep- 
When this science is more attended to, ;, tions and volitions of mankind. This 
particular tongues will become more in- | reasoning cannot be denied ; the conclu- 
telligible, communications between man | sion is exactly that which we draw when 
and man more desirable, because more | we reason on the human family, where, 
definite and clear, and those partitions |, beginning with all nations, we can re- 
broken down which have been reared by ' solve them into tribes, families, and in- 
prejudice and ignorance between every | dividuals, until we have gone back to a 
section of country using different dia- | period when a male and female were the 
lects for the conveyance of their ideas. ' only members of our species existent.— 
It will open the way for more expanded | As in these cases the causes are suflici- 
and liberal views of our species, and ' ent for their production, we cannot es- 
teach us that mankind are one family, | cape the conclusion that the effects we 
similarly constituted, and similarly en- | now see have resulted from them. To 
dowed, differing only from eaci other in rf know these things to be true, requires 
points liable to be affected by a-cidental | nothing more than attention to the words 
circumstances, while in the great essen- | which go to compose any tongue. We 
tials they are circumstantial! y the same. | then find a regularly linked chain of con- 
Language is only a vehicle jor the con- | nection between them and others, and 
veyance of our perceptions and volitions, | we are enabled to ascend higher and 
and it is therefore of the utmost impor- || higher, until the way becomes much nar- 
tance, that the words we make use of, | rower and the investigation more plea- 
not only have definite and distinct ideas | sant. 
attached to them, but that they be per- | The faculties of the mind, as well as 





fectly comprehended both by the speaker 
and auditor. It has been urged, that lan- 
guage is at all times vague and transitive | 
and for the must part obscure, yet this 
can be urged only by the superficial and 
the ignorant, and holds good alone in 
that part of every society which posses- | 
ses the smallest proportion of know- 
ledge. Such is the amplitude of the 








the capacities or sensibilities of the body, 
have been in all ages and countries neces- 
sarily the same, if we speak collectively & 
without reference to individuals. As the 
natural agents by which impressions are 
made en the senses were likewise the 
same in all ages, men have felt and 
thought with a great degree of similarity. 
Hence, in all tongues we find correspon- 
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dent ideas, and j in all writers we meet 


with the same results from the opera- | 


tions of mind on particular subjects. 
That the first articulations or joinings 
of sound for the communic ation of ideas 
were inter jectional, is a conclusion we 
could pon vs arrive at, were we to be- 
lieve that man whea first placed on the 
earth, was indebted to experience for all 
his k knowledge > But we cannot avoid 
the belief, that the mind as well as body 
of our frst parent, was formed in a state 
of maturity, aud endowed with a power 
of giving names to all the substances 
which were placed within the field of | 
his perception. Substantatives, or the | 
names of substances are undeniably the 
foundation of all language, inasmuch as 
all com: nunication between men is in re- 
lation to their attributes or qualities, or | 


{| 
the ope ration of their minds upon them. J 


Nor do we feel much hesitaticn in ad- 
vaucing it as a tenable position, that all 
the essential constituents of language are | 
to be traced to these substantives with- | 
out muc} difficulty. 

If this reasoning be es tablished, we 
shall soon be able to perceive how much 
it will facilitate our seterncte of our 
own tongue, if we acquire a habit of be- 
coming acquainted with >, origins of 
the words we make use of our dis- 
course. Having for their Po Te the 
names of substances whose quali‘ies are 
fixed and definite, the ideas they con- 
vey will become plain and clear. ‘That 
discourse cannot fail to be intelligible in 
which those words only are used which 
arise from others that convey definite 
and simple ideas, and surely ‘there can- 
not be any word in the‘ English tongue 

Ointed out which is not to ‘be deduced 
fom another. 

Those who are unaceustomed to rea- 
soning on general principles, and who 
are unable to embrace mentally a great 


extent of thought, may take offence at | 
the manner in which we have laid down | 
our sentiments. But let them bring a} 


proper share of information and patience } 
for such an investigation, and we are by | 


no means fearful of the stability of the |, ° 


conclusion. 

It is very common in our dictionaries, 
to find subst tautiv es in one language, re- 
ferred to verbs in another, as being their 
radicals. No mode of proceeding can be 


f more lacerrect than this, as it tends to 
mislead. ‘The verb must of necessity 
exist subsequent to the substantive, as 
} the verb is only expressive of an attri- 
| bute or quality of a substantive. We 
need hardly remark on the silliness of a 
quality being anterior te its material or 
body, in point of existence. Thus in 
some dictionaries we see the word “ ar- 
gument,” referred to the Roman word 
“ arguere,” which by no means gives a 
better comprehension than we be fore had. 
Now, the word if properly traced to its 
or iginal, i is most excellently explained, 
its root is the word “ mens” min, te 
which the adjective “arguta” being af- 
fixed’, gives us at once a ‘clear and lively 
idea of its worth. To obtain the word 
in its own dress from this source, is very 
easy——mens——arguta mens—-argutam 
mentem—argumentum, — The 
word government, and a multitude of 
others may be resolved with equal faci- 
lity, but which would here occu y too 
much time. It is sufficient that the ad- 
vantages resulting from this mode of ex- 
amination be distinctly pointed out. 

It is needless to observe, how much 
studies of this kind, go to do away all 
those miserable prejudices and miscon- 
ceptions which at present exist between 
men occupying diferent portions of coun- 
try, where diferent tengues and dialects 
are used ; how much it would take away 
fron the charge of vagueness and ob- 
scurity inlanguaze. We should become 
better acquainted with the thoughts and 

expressions of our neighbors, and better 
able to express our own, after having 
pursued this met»od of nied ace 
quainted with the dress intended for our 
ideas. Whatis still of greater advan- 
| tage, we should perceive so great a simi- 
| larity in the modes of thinking and speak- 
jing of all countries, as to impress us 
| with the clearest convictions of our bei: 
of the same family and kindred, and ox 
rived from the same source. ‘That we 
dif fer only by the accidents of habits and 
education, not in essential circumstances 
fram oor fellow mortals, and that in- 
steal of openiag our hands and aitections 
to men of particular sections and coun- 
| tries, we should hail all good men as our 
friends and brethren. 








. & fF, 
( To be continued.) 
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Natcuez, November 27. 

Important Trial.----The suit of Gen. 
Adair, against Gen. Wilkinson, for false 
imprisonment, in the superior court now 
sitting in this city, came on trial the day 
before yesterday. The examination of 
the testimony lasted one day, and the ar- 
gument of counsel took up the next. The 
jury retired fast night to determine on the 
verdict that should be rendered, and this 
morning found for Gen. Adair damages 
of 2560 dollars. 

It will be recollected that during the 
period of what is termed the Burr conspi- 
racy, Gen. Adair arrived at N. Orleans, 
was immeiiately arrested by the order of 
Gen. Wilkinson, the then cemmander of 
our armies, and shipped toa city in the 
Atlantic states. After Gen. Adair had 
asked of Gen. Wilkinson horora’ le satis- 
faction for this conduct and had been re- 
fused, Gen. A. then appealed to the laws, 
and the above has been the result of their 
decision. 


Ir will be perceived by the following 
extract from a New York paper, that a 
question has been agitated before the 
Court whether a whale is a fish. Dr. 
Mitchell answers the question in the ne- 
gative. We think the question ought to 
be propounded in this way, whether a 
whale is not a bird, or to give it a more 
long and consequently a more learned 
name, whether he does not belong to the 
ernithological race? Let it be 
proved that the fins are wings, the scales 


feathers and the liquid element in which | 


he moves the air, and then we have the 
cemonstration complete —Ed. Jour. 


“ A very long and sage trial has been ! 
carrying on in our court relative to the} 


question whether a whale is a fish, referr- 
ing to some dispute relative to fish oil. 
On this occasion all the learned men of 
the age have been called in to decide on 
the question, and the majority of opin- 
iens maintain thata whale is nota fish. 
This is stretching a point of learning to a 
dangerous length, and all the minute dis- 
tinctions ef genera, in the science of 
icthiology, will not prevent a man of com- 
mon sense from believing that a whale is 
a fish, for the simple reason that it is not 
abeastora bird. After all, we adopt 
fhe motto of Ollapod, in such cases, 
“rhubarb is rhubarb, call it what you 








first 4 


please.” ‘The case was fiuaily decided 
that a whale is a fish; and a whale oil, 
JSish oil.” 


ANECDOTE, 

Tue Virgin Mary of Antocha, is 
made of wood ; yet, she is scen to be 
melting into tears, at the pathetic part 
of a sermon aanually preached before 
her, every Good-Friday. On such 
occasions, the spectaturs cannot help 
sharing in the bitterness of the Vir- 
gin’s surrows. Que day the preach- 
er, having excited all his powers of 
oratory with his usual effect, perceiv- 
ing among his crying congregation, 
a carpenter, who looked on with a 
dry eye. “ Impious wretch!” ex- 
claimed the sacred orator----* what, 
not weep---not discover the smallest 
emotion, when you see the holy Vir- 
gin herself dissolved in tears.” « Ah, 
reverend father,” replied the carpen- 
ter, “it was I who fixed up that sta- 
tue yesterday in its niche: In order 
to fasten the Virgin properly, 1 was 
obliged to drive three great nails in 
her back---’twas then she would have 
cried, had she been able.” 





POWER. 


FOR THE JOURNAL. 





A SENTIMENTAL DITTY. 
Love with his keenest purest dart, 





Has wounded my poor aching heart ; 
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I feel its force, it makes me weep, 
I sit, alas! in sorrow deep. 
Oh! how I feel the gentle flame, 
Vibrate thro’ my throbbing frame ! 
My heart is ne’er from anguish free, 
For oft I sit and cry, ah, me! - 
Such terrors in my tana pass, 
That often I exclaim alas! 
Then do not leave me aching so, 
Alack, alas, ah me, and oh! 
nicl 
From Poulson’s American Daily Advertiser. 


“ KATE AND JO.” 


Brsrve the babbling Brandywine 
Their humble dwelling rose ; 

The Ivy and the Jessamine 
Around its portals close ; 

And sheltered by the friendly Oak 
From all the winds that blow, 
No sorrows yet the peace had broke 

Of happy Kare and Jo. 


The dream of power, the hope of wealth, 
Had ne’er disturbed their rest 5 

The rosy smile of joy and health 
Was all that they ye 3 


No more they wished---the daily prayer 
Might seldom farther go, 

Than just to ask the gracious care 
Ot Heaven, o’er Kare and Jo. 


I saw them once,---a traveller worn 
Unto their cot I strayed ; 

A happier pair, the rosy morn 
I thought had ne’er surveyed ; 

And when the parting hour drew near, 
‘That bade me onward go, 

Unbidden rose the secret prayer, 
‘Co Heaven for Kars and Jo. 


Alas! how changed !---the humble Cot 
That rose beside the stream, 

In ruin sinks---remoembered not, 
Or only as a Dream ; 

Beneath the elm, the wretched pair 
Are laid forever low : 

The ALE-HOUSE rises on the wreck-- 
The wreck of Kare and Jo. 


BOSTON BARD. 


ec 


HOME, 


Wuew evening flings her dusky shade, 
Over days departing close ; 

When labor drops the pen or spade, 
For pleasure or repose. 


With hasty step, and gladsome heart, 
i seek my much-lov’d home; 

A cot that boasts no builder’s art, 
An unaspiring dome :--- 


Yet there the virtues, with their train 
OF social joys resort 5 
There health, and peace, and freedom 
reign. 
Fair exiles from a court. 
When heard the scrapings of my feet, 
What transports stir within ! 
Affections pipes her welcomes sweet. 
A pleasing tuneful din. 
My children fly to share my kiss, 
1 A little artless group ! 
| There, centred is a mother’s bliss, 
And all a father’s hope. 


| My loving partner in her turn, 

| Anticipates desire ; 

| And oft, as if it would not burn, 
| She trims the blazing fire. 


Officiously she now displays 
The dish and cleanly platter ; 

And when excuse for ought she prays, 
Contentment cries, ‘no matter.’ 


Thus round the soul endearment twines, 
With stronger, faster hold ; 

Yes, Hymen’s lamp still brighter shines, 
And charms still new unfold. 


As thus connubial pleasures rise, 
To gild my dear abode ; 
To heaven | lift my grateful eyes, 
And thank a bounteous God. 
( Wellsburg Gazette. 
—<— 


SELECTED. 


FOLLY, 


Away, ye grave—I war declare, 
For | the praise of Folly sing ; 
She gives my looks their careless air, 
She gives thy thoughts eternal wing : 
She gives me bliss—can you do more ? 
Oh! never gave ye such a treasure ? 
Be wisdom yours, I’ll not deplore, 
Be folly mine—and all her pleasure. 
Ah! what were life, of Folly reft ? 
A world, which no kind sun could 
warm, 
A child, to step-dame Reason left ; 
No sweet to please—no toy to charm ; 
Where, mirth, where then thy frolic 
gleams ; 





Where, wit, thy whims and gay effu- 
sions ? 
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And where, O Hope, thy golden dreams, 
Enchanting smiles and dear delusions ? 


How, think you, would poor Friendship 
fare, 
Did Foily never Friendship blind, 
And had not Love found Folly there, 
How soon had Love the world re- 
signed : 
And is it not at honey-moon 
That Hymen laughs at melancholy, 
And would he mournful look so soon, 
If still he kept on terms with Folly ? 


‘What soldier would consent to fight, 
What tar, be to the bottom hurl’d, 

What poet sing---what scholar write, 
Were folly banished from the world? 

Tell me; whom most this goddess rules, 
Is it the patient or physicians, 

Whom shall we call the greatest fools, 
The people or the politicians ? 


What charms in opera, ball, or play, 
Did Folly not the scene attend, 

How poor the rich, how sad the gay, 
Were Folly not the truest friend ; 

However should we hope to find, 
Pleased with itself each happy crea- 

ture, 

If all were wise and none were blind, 

And folly never succoured nature. 


For once be wise, ye grave ones hear, 
Why need I more my theme pursue, 
If all alike such fools appear, 
Let me with smiles be pardoned too ; 
Wisdom you love---and so do I 
Am no derider---no despiser, 
But I of foels, the grave ones fly, 
And think che merry fools the wiser. 


—_+ oe 


From the Connecticut Mirror. 


A CONNECTICUT LEGEND. 

A Traveller, who accidentally passed 
through East-Haddam, made several en- 
quiries as to the cause of the “ Moodus 
Noises” that are peculiar to that part of 


the country. Many particulars were re- 
lated to him of their severity and effect. 
and of the pains that had been taken to 
ascertain their origin, and prevent their 
recurrenee. He was told that the sim- 
pie and terrified inhabitants in the first 
settlement of the tewn, applied to a book- 
Jearned and erudite man from England, 


by the name of Dr. Steele, who under- " 




















took by magic to allay their terrors; and 
for this purpose took the sole charge of a 
blacksmith’s shop, in which he worked 
by night, and from which he excluded 
all admission—darkening and stopping 
the place, to prevent any prying curiosi- 
ty from interfering with his occult ope- 
rations. He however so far explained 
the cause of these noises, as to say—that 
they were owing tov a Carbuncle, which 
must have grown to a great size, in the 
bowels of the ledges ; and that if it could 
be removed, the noises would cease un- 
til another should grow in its place. The 
noises ceased—the Doctor was missing, 
and has never since been heard of. The 
Carbuncle, he is supposed to have taken 
along with him. Thus much was authen- 
tic. A little girl, who had listened si- 
lently to the Traveller’s enquiries, sung 


for his further edification the following 
Ballad : 


Sze you upon the lonely moor, 
A crazy building rise? 
No hand dares venture to open its door, 
No footstep treads its dangerous floor, 
No eye in its secrets pries. 


Now why is each crevice stop’d so tight > 
Say, why the bolted door ? 
Why glimmers at midnight the forge’s 
light ? 
All day is the anvil at rest—but at night 
The flames of the furnace roar. 


Is it to arm the horse’s heel 
That the midnight anvil rings ? 
Is it to mould the ploughshare’s steel<. 
Or is it to guard the waggon’s wheel, 
That the smith’s sledge-hammer swings? 


The iron is bent, and the crucible stands 
With alchemy boiling u 
Its contents were axl by unknown 
hands, 
And no mortal fire e’er kindled the brands 
That blaz’d by that cerner’d cup ! 


O’er Moodus river a light has glanc’d— 
On Moodus’ hills it shone— 

On the granite rocks its rays have danc’d, 

As upward the creeping lights advanc’d 
*Till they met on the highest stone. 


O that is the very wizzard place, 
And now is the wizzard hour ! 
By the light that is conjur’d up—to trace 
Ere a star can wink—the path and the 
place 
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And the seat, of the Earthquake’s 
power— 
—By that unearthly light I see 
A figure strange,—alone ; 
With magic circlet on his knee 
And deck’d with Satan’s symbols, he 
Seeks for the hidden stone. 


Now upward goes that grey old man, 
With mattock, bar, and spade : 
The summit is gain’d and the toil began, 
And deep by the rock where the wild 
lights ran 
The magic trench is made. 


Loud and yet louder was the groan 
That sounded wide and far— 

And deep and hallow was the moan 

"Fhat roll’d around the bedded stone, 
Where the workman plied his bar. 


Then upward stream’d the brilliant’s 
light, 
It stream’d o’er crag and stone : 
Dim look’d the stars and the moon that 
night— 
But when morning came in her glory 
bright 
‘The Man and the Jewel were gone ! 


O woe to the bark in which he flew 
From Moodus’ rocky shore— 

Woe to the captain and woe to the crew- 

That ever the breath of life they drew 
When that dreadful freight they bere, 


Where is that crew and vessel now ? 
"Tell me their state who can. 








The wild waves dash o’er their sinking 
bow, 

And down to the bottomless depths they 
20 . 


8 ’ 
To sleep with a sinful man. 
The Carbuncle lies in the deep—deep 


sea, 
Beneath the dark blue wave: 
But the light shines upward so glori- 
ously, 
That the sailor looks pale and forgets his 
glee 
When he crosses the wizzard’s grave. 


cE 


FROM THE VILLAGE RECORD. 


SENSIBILITY. 
A nerve there is, or fibre of the soul, 





O’er which we have but slight control, 


Though reason can’t tell why ; 
If rightly touch’d, the heart ’twill warm 
and fill 
With soft emotion’s gentle thrill, 
And sympathetic sigh. 


What is it thus, in secret silence pours 

Like streams unbidden, all its stores 
Of pleasure or of pain ; 

’Tis sensibilty ; to her we owe, 

Those feelings exquisite, that flow, 
And revel in her train. 


Without this holy charm, the selfish heart, 
Were locked from feelings which impart 
In generous souls, the fire, 
That rome and leads them into active 
ife, 
*Mid scenes of misery (not of strife,) 
And useful acts inspire. 


On such as these, what noble duties fall, 
Benevolence need only call, 
They hear her high behest ; 
With hearts enlarged, compassionate, di- 
vine, 
And eyes with pearly drops, that shine 
On all that are distressed. 


The widow’d mother in their converse 
find, 
A solace for her troubled mind, 
And comfort in her wo; 
Unbosoms al! her cares, her sorrows tell, 
Tlic sympathising soul may swell, 
But grief shall cease to flow. 
For oft the drooping heart, has found re- 
lief 
In conning o’er it’s cause of grief, 
With one whose feeling heart, 
Can fearless enter sorrow’s deep recess, 
With soothing words of comfort bless, 
Consoling bali impart. 


Such be the heart of him, whom I would 
claim 
By sacred friendship’s noble flame ; 
And such be her I love; 
For where the feelings pure, are soft, 
refin’d, 
They harmonize the human mind, 
And tender passions move. 
ABELARD. 
Philadelphia, 10 Mo. 20, 1818. 
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